75 per cent of workplaces checked fail U.S. safety standards 


Three of every four work 
Places inspected by the Occupa- 
tional Safety & Health Admin- 
istration during the first full 
year of operation failed to meet 
federal job safety standards. 

Assistant Labor Sec. George 
G. Guenther reported that of 
the 29,505 plants and work 
sites inspected in the year end- 
ed June 30, only 7,418 were 
found in compliance. These 
workplaces employed 59 mil- 
lion workers. 

A total of 32,701 inspections 
were conducted by OSHA com- 


EAST 


pliance officers during year ia 
which 102,861 violations were 
charged in 23,231 citations. 

The citations for the viola- 
tions resulted in proposed pen- 
alties totaling $2,291,147. These 
penalties, however, are subject 
to appeal to the Occupational 
Safety & Health Review Com- 
mission. 

George H. R. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the AFL-CIO Standing 
Committee on Safety & Occupa- 
tional Health, pointed out that 
if all these proposed penalties 
were assesssed, 


fine would amount to as little 
as $22.47 per violation and 
$74.27 per employer. 

During fiscal year 1972, about 
five million workplaces employ- 
ing 60 million workers were 
covered by the federal job safe- 
ty law. A House-Senate confer- 
ence committee, however, re- 
cently agreed on_ legislation 
that would exclude employers 
with 15 or fewer employes from 
coverage in this fiscal year. 

Taylor noted that this means 
most of the nation’s workplaces 
wili not be ingpected since 86 


pec cent of them have 15 or 
fewer workers, according to 
data provided by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Thus about 15 
million workers, or 25 per cent 
of those formerly covered, will 
not get the protections of the 
safety law. 

In other occupational safety 
development, the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept. and five 
affiliates petitioned the US. 
Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for review of 
the Labor Dept.’s action post- 
poning a stricter asbestos ex- 


posure standard. . 

The action delays until m 
1976 a standard of two asb 
tos fibers per milliliter of | 
that a worker may be expos 
to during an eight-hour peri¢ 
Labor had fought strenuous 
for immediate application 
the standard, 

Joining the IUD in the cou 
suit are the Asbestos Worker 
the Oil, Chemical & Atom 
Workers, Printing Pressme\ 
Papermakers & Paperworker 
and the Textile Workers Unio 
of America. 
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Emporium 
strike 
settled 


Members of Retail Clerks Lo- 
cals were back to work at San 
Francisco Emporium stores 
Tuesday after voting to accept 
a three.vear contract. 

The 28-day strike ended with 
workers winning pay increases 
ranging from 17 to 38 cents per 
hour and double time for Sun- 
days. They failed to get a full 
union shop clause. 

“On the issue of union secur- 
ity, the Emporium and the un- 
ions have agreed upon a proce- 
dure involving a cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of management 
and the unions designed to ex- 
plain the benefiits of union 
membership to all employes 
who have not joined.” said a 
“Joint Statement by the Empor- 
ium and Department Store Em- 
ployes Union Local 1100 and 
Retail Store Employes Union 
Local 410.” z 

Following this period. any re- 
maining matters involving un- 
ion membership will be referred 
to the Adjustment Board un- 
der union contracts for the pur- 
pose of resolving each individ- 
ual situation,” it said. 

The new contract also calls 
for a birthday holiday, health 
and welfare benefits including 
a dental plan and funeral leave. 

Pensions were improved to a 

MORE on page 8 
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MONA KLEHM, a talented young folksinger and guitarist, will 


be among the entertainers at the Labor Day picnic. 


State convention to hear Tunney, Chavez 


U.S. Sen. John V. Tunney, 
Bayard Rustin, and Cesar Cha- 
vez are among the major state 
and national leaders scheduled 
to address the ninth convention 
ot the California Federation, 
AFL-CIO, which opens in Los 
Angeles Monday. 

Alexander Barkan, national 
director of the AFL-CIO‘s Com- 
mittee on Political Education, 
is scheduled to address the Cal- 


from the 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 


The editor is on vacation. 
His column will be resumed 
on his return, 


ifornia AFL-CIO union leaders 
on Tuesday. 

The convention, expected to 
attract some 2,000 delegates 
and guests and to be in session 
all week, will act on a series of 
policy statements and on scores 
of resolutions submitted by 
Federation affiliates through- 
out the state, which, once adopt- 
ed, will serve as the basis for 
the State AFL-CIO’s legislative 
program for the ensuing two 
years. 


Delegates will also determine 
the Federation’s position on the 
21 statewide propositions ex- 
pected to be on the Nov. 7 gen- 
eral election ballot. 


Tunney, who fought hard— 
and successfully—to bring the 
multi-billion dollar space shut- 


tle contract to California to 
help ease unemployment in the 
state’s aerospace industry and 
who was mentioned as a pos- 
sible vice presidential candidate 
earlier this year, will address 
the convention Wednesday. 
Rustin, architect of the mas- 
sive 1963 civil rights march on 
Washington and executive di- 
rector of the A. Philip Randolph 
Institute, is scheduled to speak 
Thursday. 
Chavez, director of the Unit- 
MORE on page 3 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Union meeting notices page 
6, union correspondents’ col- 
umns page 4 and 5, 


The City of Alameda plan- 
ning board recommended rezon- 
ing for the controversial Har- 
bor Bay Isle development. The 
City Council has tentatively set 
Oct. 3 for the first public hear- 
ing. 

A plea Tuesday evening by 
Mayor Terry LaCroix for an en- 
vironmental impact study of 
the project found little sympa- 
thy among other Council mem- 
bers. 

“As far as I'm concerned, you 
can file it (the environmental 
study) in a round basket.” said 
Councilman Jim Fore. 


Don't forget 
the picnic 
Labor Day 


There’s still time to get tick- 
ets for the Labor Day picnic. 

The annual affair sponsored 
by the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council benefits COPE. 
It is an important stop for cam- 
paigning politicians and the po- 
tential guests include Sen. 
George McGovern or his vice 
presidential running mate, Sar- 
gent Shriver. 

The $1 tickets are available 
from affiliated unions or at the 
Central Labor Council, 2315 
Valdez St., Oakland. Telephone 
444-6510. 

Entertainment at the fair- 
grounds in Pleasanton will in- 
clude a talent show and 12 
prizes including a microwave 
oven, a portable television set 
and 10 other appliances. 


Labor Council 
cancels meeting 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council meeting Mon- 
day, Aug. 21, has been canceled 
because of the California State 
Federation of Labor convention 
in Los Angeles. 

Executive board meetings to- 
day and next Friday, Aug. 25, 
have also been canceled because 
of the convention. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS 


Harbor Bay Isle 


wins planning OK 


The Council will formally set 
the hearing date at its next 
meeting, Sept. 5. 

The planning board. in ap 
proving the proposal Monday 
night by a 4-3 vote, lopped 590 


units of housing off the amount 
sought by Utah International 
Inc. and Doric Development Ine. 

The planning board approved 
approximately 9,000 units on 
the 908 acre site. This was ac- 


complished by lowering the 
density of one waterfront seg- 
ment from one unit per 1,090 
square feet to one unit per 1,- 
500 square feet. The change 
also reduced the size of the 
buildings from four stories to 
two stories of 35 feet maximum 
height. 

The affected segment is 
across San Leandro Channel 
from the main part of Alameda, 
Ronald Cowan, president of 
Doris Development, told the 


board his firm could “Jive with” 
changes, 

City Planning Director Don- 
ald F. Johnson said the changes 
would reduce the maximum 
population of the development 

MORE on page 3 


New officers 
take oath at 
Trades Council 


New officers of the Alameda 
County Building Trades Coun- 
cil were sworn Tuesday evening 
by Tony Ramos, representative 
of the State Council of Carpen- 
ters. 


“This is the outstanding 
building trades council in the 
State,” Ramos told the dele- 
gates in brief remarks after- 
wards. “There are other good 
ones, but this is the outstand- 
ing one,” > 

Taking the oath were Presi- 
dent Al Thoman, Warden Tom 
Sweeney and trustees Gunnar 
Benonys, Bruce Dillashaw and 
Leroy Barstow. * 

It was announced that the ex 
ecutive board meeting schedul 
ed for Tuesday would be can- 


celed because of the convention 
of State Federation of Labor in 
Los Angeles. 
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How to buy 


More consumers go to court 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 

Consumers and their allies 
are going to court more often 
nowadays to secure redress for 
their grievances. This trend is 
shown in the summary of state 
consumer actions recently re- 
leased by Virginia Knauer, the 
President's consumer adviser. 

The report shows that three 
legal methods are increasingly 
being used by individual con- 


sumers and by groups oft 
“classes” of consumers. These 
are: 


1—Court actions by state au- 
thorities on behalf of consum- 
ers. This is called the doctrine 
of parens patriae. What it 
means is that the state sues on 
behalf of its citizens in general 
even though they are not indi- 
vidual parties to the lawsuit. 

Thus, in Florida the state at- 
torney general went to court to 
get an order directing the Pub- 
lic Service Commission to let 
the attorney general intervene 
on behalf of the consumers in a 
petition by the Florida Power 
Corp. for a rate increase. 

Similarly, in Kentucky the 
Citizens Commission for Con- 
sumer Protection, a state agen- 
ey, invoked for the first time 


HELEN NELSON, president of the Consumer Federation of 


America, presented her organization’s top service awards to 
Sidney Margolius, whose column regularly appears in the East 
Bay Labor Journal and to Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan (right) for 
her leadership on consumer fegislation. 


its authority to intervene in 
state rate-making proceedings, 
in this instance, in a proposed 


increase of 21.6 per cent in auto 
insurance rates. 
In one of the most unusual 


Consumer committee hits 
inadequate control of prices 


A consumer advisory com- 
mittee to the Nixon Adminis- 
tration has publicly criticized 
the operation of the Phase 2 
price control program in a 
statement adopted unanimous- 
ly over the objections of Pres- 
idential Consumer Affairs As- 
sistant Virginia Knauer. 

Mrs. Knauer is a member of 
the Cost of Living Council 
which oversees the operation 
of Phase 2. But her arguments 
failed to persuade the Nation- 
al Voluntary Organizations Ad- 
visory Committee on Consum- 
er Interests, made up of groups 
representing 40 million Ameri- 
cans. AFL - CIO Community 
Services Director Leo Perlis is 
among the members. 

“Effective enforcement of 
Phase 2 is not evident to the 
consumer,” said the commit- 
tee’s statement, adopted at a 
Washington meeting. “The task 


State Fed hits 
land use 
policy bill 


Legislation professing “to es- 
tablish public land use policy” 
is actually designed “to destroy 
public land and water policy as 
established by the National 
Conservation Movement under 
President Theodore Roosevelt 
in the beginning of the 20th 
eentury.” 

The warning was issued to- 
day in a letter sent to all Cali- 
fornia Congressmen by John F. 
Henning, executive officer of 
the California Labor Federa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, urging them to 
vote against H.R. 7211. 

Henning said that the bill in- 
troduced last year by Rep. 
Wayne Aspinall (D-Colo.), had 
just been approved by the 
House Interior Committee and 


is admittedly enormous, and 
the present enforcement ma- 
chinery cannot be expected to 
do the job adequately. Furth- 
ermore, legal action against 
violators appears too limited 
and too delayed.” 

The committee recommended 
that “to help restore consumer 
confidence, it is essential that 
enforcement machinery be ex- 
panded and expeditious legal 
actions against violators be in- 
stituted.” 

The statement complained 
that the consumer is prevented 
from helping to enforce Phase 
2 regulations “because simple 
rules on price ceilings are not 
available. Without this infor- 
mation, the consumer finds it 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
complain or report violations.” 
It urged modification of the 
rules “te provide some simple 
device for establishing price 
limits which could be readily 
and easily understood and 
identified. 

“In addition, decisions grant- 
ing price increases must be 
publicly substantiated while 
protecting legitimate privacy 
of businesses,” the committee 
continued. 

It expressed concern “about 
the large number of exemp- 
tions granted, and the appar- 
ently confusing and _ lenient 
policies on price and rent in- 
creases.” The impact of price 
and rent increases should be 
distributed justly, “recognizing 
that persons with extremely 
low incomes cannot be expect- 
ed to bear additional economic 
sacrifices.” 

The committee said, “Con- 
sumers are acutely aware of 
increases in the price of food. 
The disparity between prices 
for foodstuffs received by the 
producer and those paid by the 
consumer is far too great.” 

A thorough investigation of 
this disparity by a commis- 


could reach the house floor sion composed of Congression- 
soon, al and public members was 
——— 
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proposed. The committee also 
called for a review of the 1966 
Food Marketing Commission 
study, which explored the role 
of middlemen in higher food 
prices. 


“Finally,” the committee said, 
“we believe there is an essen- 
tial need for more consumer 
input in the Phase 2 program. 
Specifically, this committee 
joins consumer organizations 
in recommending that bona 
fide consumer representatives 
be added to all Phase 2 regula- 
tory and advisory bodies.” 


and potentially useful actions 
of this kind, the New York 
City Department of Consumer 
Affairs went to court to get a 
consent judgement enabling the 
department to set up a compul- 
sory arbitration procedure for 
the Compact Electra Corp., 
which sells a vacuum cleaner 
system. 

Under the procedure, the de- 
partment will notify the com- 
pany of any complaint received 
and will suggest a resolution. If 
the company rejects it, the com- 
plaint goes before an arbitrator 
appointed by the American Ar- 
bitration Association. The party 
in error pays the arbitration 
fee. 

2—Class actions, Many states 
have enacted laws permitting 
class actions, according to the 
summary prepared by Betty 
Bay, director of Federal-State 
Relations for the Consumer Af- 
fairs Office. 

In class actions, an individual 
or group sues on behalf of all 
consumers believed to be injur- 
ed by a seller. One practical in- 
novation is a new law in Cali- 
fornia that permits a consumer 
to seek a court injunction to 
stop a practice which he be- 
lieves has wronged him. Class 
actions are allowed when it is 
shown that it would be imprac- 
tical for all those who have 
been wronged to appear before 
the court. 

In one of the most significant 
recent actions, also in Califor- 
nia, the State Supreme Court 
ruled that consumers may join 
together in a class action law- 
suit against both the company 
they allege defrauded them and 
a finance company which. sup- 
plied the credit. 

The finance companies in- 
volved trotted out the old argu- 
ment that the consumers could 
not sue them because the lend- 
ers were not part of any al- 
leged fraud but simply bought 
the sales contracts from the re- 
tailer. But the Court noted that 
the lender usually investigates 
the credit of the buyer, and 


with a little additional zeal also 
could investigate the good faith 
of the seller. 

Another interesting class ac- 
tion which has appeared in a 
number of states seeks dam- 
ages from banks who figure 
their finance charges on the 
basis of a 360-day year instead 
of 365. On _ short-term loans 
banks get a little extra interest 
when calculating fees on the 
360-day basis, Elizabeth M. 
Fowler pointed out in the New 
York Times. 

A number of current class ac- 
tions seek to require that re- 
tailers give credit for payments 
made that month on revolving 
credit accounts before calculat- 
ing the amount of the finance 
charge. Some _ retailers and 
bank charge-account plans do 
that anyway. 

In another significant class 
action, Community Legal Serv- 
ices, Inc., of Philadelphia, ini- 
tiated a class action suit 
against a number of car dealers 
and finance companies. The 
suit charged that the dealers 
helped the car buyers get cash 
loans for the amount of the 
cost of the cars rather than the 
normal auto loans at the low- 
er rates regulated by the state. 

3—Higher limits for small 
claims. The Consumer Affairs 
Office reported that all states 
except Colorado and Nebraska 
now have small claims courts. 
The dollar limitations vary 
from $50 to $1,000. The recent 
trend has been to increase the 
limit for suits that can be han- 
dled in small claims courts. 
Thus, both California and New 
York recently increased the 
limits from $300 to $500. 

But the small claims courts 
can be a two-edged sword. Too, 
while the useful feature of 
small claims courts for consum- 
ers seeking redress is that you 
don’t need a lawyer, sometimes 
consumers are surprised to find 
that the other party does have 
a lawyer, and a well-prepared 
case. 

(Copyright 1972) 


Wholesale prices soar, jobless rate steady 


The nation’s jobless rate re- 
mained unimproved during 
July at 5.5 per cent, while 
wholesale prices of farm prod- 
ucts soared 3.2 per cent — the 
largest monthly increase in 17 
months, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The rise in these uncontroll- 
ed prices put them 12.9 per 
cent above year-ago levels, the 
largest 12-month increase in 
more than six years. 

The wage-control element of 
the Nixon Administration’s 
economic stabilization program 
was quite evident in the BLS 
report on hourly’ earnings, 
which rose one penny over 
June and May levels to $3.62 
for rank-and-file workers on 
private non-farm payrolls. 

The BLS said that there was 
little change in the employment 
or unemployment picture over 
the month. The 5.5 per cent job- 
less rate for both June and 
July was the lowest since Octo- 
ber 1970 — after more than 18 
months of joblessness that hov- 
ered close to the 6 per cent 
level. 

The civilian labor force stood 
at 86.4 million, about the same 
as June, and employment edg- 
ed up to 81.7 million, a little 
higher than in June on a Sea- 


sonally adjusted basis. 

In actual figures for July, 
the number of jobless persons 
dropped by 250,000 to a level 
of 5.2 million. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, the number of 
jobless remained relatively un- 
changed at 4.8 million. 

On the price side, farm prod- 
ucts and processed foods and 
feeds taken together went up 
2.2 per cent on a wholesale ba- 
sis—the largest of three conse- 
cutive sharp monthly increases 
following two months of de- 
cline. 

This index has now gone up 
more than 1 per cent in six of 
the past eight months and has 
risen at an annual rate of 13.1 
per cent over the past three 
months. 

The index for industrial com- 
modities, regarded as a better 
barometer of the economy than 
oft-times volatile food prices, 
increased two-tenths of 1 per 
cent in contrast with advances 
in each of the two previous 
months of three-tenths of 1 per 
cent, 

Leading the industrial com- 
modities was a 1.3 per-cent in- 
crease in the cost of lumber 
and wood products. 

The BLS said that unemploy- 
ment rates for the major age, 


sex, and racial groups showed 
little change from June. 

Private non-farm payroll em- 
ployment showed no change, 
for example, at 72.5 million, 
but it still lagged 1.4 million 
below its 1969 peak. 

The one-penny increase in 
hourly earnings of rank-and- 
file workers plus an unadjust- 
ed increase in the workweek 
of two-tenths of 1 hour result- 
ed in a $1.09 advance in aver- 
age weekly earnings. After 
seasonal adjustment, however, 
weekly earnings were up only 
38 cents, the BLS said. 
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EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Stacey James will deliver her own 


comic 


monologue—full of fast breaks and curve balls—at the Labor 
Day Picnic Sept. 4 at the Alameda County fairgrounds in Pleas- 


anton, 


U.S. registration standard 
urged to increase voting 


National voter standards cou- 
pled with steps to lower regis- 
tration barriers would open the 
ballot to more Americans and 
could reduce the cost of elec- 
tions, national COPE voter reg- 


Council hits 
farm labor 
e e 2 e 
Initiative 

The Agricultural labor rela- 
tions initiative on the Novem- 
ber ballot “is a blatant attempt 
to destroy the right to strike” 
of farm workers, said the Ala- 
meda County Central Labor 
Council in a strongly worded 
resolution urging the defeat of 
the initiative. 

The initiative would also at- 
tempt to do away with the “use 
of the nonviolent boycott,” the 
resolution stated, and “to deny 


the seasonal workers the right 
to vote in union elections.” 


The Council resolution estab- 
lished a volunteer committee 
to work against the initiative. 

The proposed Agricultural 
Labor Relations Board which 
the initiative would establish— 
with members appointed by 
Gov. Ronald Reagan — would 
cost taxpayers $600,000, the 
resolution said, was another 
reason for opposing the initia- 
tive. 

“This measure takes away 
the worker’s gains and deprives 
him of his economic bargaining 
power,” the Council said, “We 
urge all members of labor to 
make a unified effort to influ- 
ence and defeat the initiative 
on November 7.” 


istration expert John Perkins 
declared. 

Voter participation in the 
United States “is at the bottom 
of the ladder” compared with 
many other democracies, large- 
ly because of cumbersome and 
confusing state and local reg- 
is tration and voting require- 
ments and procedures, Perkins 
said on the network radio in- 
terview Labor News Confer- 
ence. 


He pointed out that no more 
than 61 per cent of the total 
potential vote is cast in U.S. fed- 
eral elections. 

But turnout in Sweden and 
Denmark, where the governn- 
ment goes directly “to the peo- 
ple—to the electorate—to the 
potential voter” to get them reg- 
istered—runs as high as 89 per 
cent,” he said. 


Perkins, an assistant COPE 
director, stressed that some 
states do go directly to the po- 
tential voters and therefore do 
far better than the national 
average in both voter registra- 
tion and election turnouts. 

He cited the example of Ida- 
ho, where deputy registrars are 
allowed to go door-to-door to 
register voters and registration 
closes only two days before the 
elections. 

“In 1968—in the Presidential 
election — registration exceeded 
90 per cent in Idaho, and the 
turnout was better than 70 per 
cent,” he said, 

High voter performance in 
Idaho, where the government 
makes a real effort to enroll po- 
tential voters, is a strong argu- 
ment for a federal law setting 
uniform registration standards 
and procedures in all states, he 
added. 

“Where the government does 
face up to its responsibilities, 
the people will act,” he declared. 


Meany explains policy of non-endorsemen 


The American labor move- 
ment must look to Congress to 
bring progress in the next four 


4 years, AFL-CIO Pres. George 


Meany declared at the 51st con- 


i vention of the Theatrical Stage 
; Employes in Milwaukee, Wis. 


“This will not be easy under 


the political circumstances pre- 


vailing today,” Meany told the 
1,200 delegates. A loss of five 
Senate seats and 30 House 
seats could turn both houses of 
Congress over the conservativ- 
es, he pointed out. 

Meany cited the growth of 
multinational corporations and 
the impact of imports from low- 
wage countries which have cost 
some 900,000 American jobs in 
the last five years as a major 
problem confronting Congress. 

Much of his speech discussed 
tae reasons for the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council’s action in 
not endorsing either of the prin- 
cipal candidates for President. 
He said the action was over- 
whelming and the result of 


“sincere and_ serious discus- 
sion.” 
“In the past,” Meany said, 


“when the AFL-CIO endorsed 
a presidential candidate, that 
endorsement reflected a strong 
consensus in the labor move- 


Carpet Workers 
win 63-cent hike 


Members of Carpet, Linoleum 
and Tile Workers Local 1290 
are back to work after a two 
day work stoppage. They won a 
new contract calling for a 63- 
cent increase, 


Two other locals, 1235 in 
San Francisco and 1288 in San 
Jose also ratified the same 
agreement. Approximately 1,500 
employes in 15 counties were 
involved in the stoppage which 
began August 1, 


The previous contract called 
for $9.03 hourly rate. The 
raise, which must still be ap- 
proved by the federal Pay 
Board, includes pension, health 
and welfare and holiday pay as 
well as wages. 


Planners ok 
Alameda project 


Continued from Page 1 


from 22,000 persons to 21,000 or 
less. 

Included in the board’s action 
was a recommendation for a 
commercial area on the develop- 
er’s property at the eastern end 
of the project, rather than as 
proposed on unused city prop- 
erty next to the Municipal Golf 
Course. 


Planning Commissioner Ina 
M. Ratto, who opposed the re- 
zoning, urged that environment- 
al and economic impact studies 
of the project be made. “I have 
serious doubts about the pro- 
jected density as it relates to 
health and safety, both from a 
traffic viewpoint and an envi- 
ronmental viewpoint,” she said. 

Chairman Ronald W. Math- 
eson opposed such studies, how- 
ever. He contended that studies 
have already been made. “We 
have read the studies, we have 
held the hearings and we are 
ready to vote,” he said. 

Planning commissioners fa- 
voring the _ rezoning beside 
Matheson were Melvin R. Sand- 
erson, Raymond Moser and 
Lynne F.. MacNeil. Besides Mrs. 
Ratto, those opposing it were 
Robert E. McPeak and H. J. 
Kihn, 


ment. In 1968, there was a 
strong consensus for Hubert 
Humphrey: in 1964, there was a 
strong consensus for Lyndon 
Johnson; likewise in 1960, there 
was a strong consensus for 
John F. Kennedy. But it is quite 
obvious there is no such con- 
sensus this year.” 

Meany said that in checking 
around the country, it was 
found that most of the mem- 
bers were giving a negative re- 
sponse to the candidates. 

He estimated that about 20 
international unions will en- 
dorse Sen. George McGovern 
and a few will endorse Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon. But he pre- 
dicted that about 80 per cent of 
the unions making up the AFL- 
CIO will not endorse at all. 

“Labor is not tied to any po- 
litical party,” Meany observed. 
“We are not the property of 
any political party, nor do we 
claim to own in whole or in part 
any political party. 

Meany said labor has “its 
own political philosophy, and I 
want to make it crystal clear 
that it’s a non-partisan philos- 
ophy.” 

In making endorsements, he 
continued, labor will be “guided 
by a simple question: what is 
in the best interests of the 
wage earners of America.” 

Meany referred to the speech 
by Pres. I. W. Abel of the Steel- 
workers at the recent Demo- 
cratic convention, in which 
Abel decried the actions of 
many delegates as designed to 
“tear up the roots” of the Dem- 
oratic Party by snubbing the 
millions of American working- 
men and women and their un- 
ions. ; 

Calling Abel’s speech “strong 
language,” Meany said that 
“the situation called for strong 
language.” The speech “actual- 


liy was the declaration of indo 
pendence from any poiitica’ 
party at any time,” Meany de 
clared. 

He criticized the so-called par- 
ty reforms instituted for the 
Democratic convention as vio- 
lating many trade union prin- 
ciples, particularly by setting 
up “artificial quotas which la 
bor has always opposed.” The 
quotas caused some segments 
of the population to be overrep 
resented and others underrep 
resented, Meany pointed out. 

He cited one delegation of 
more than 270 members which 
contained 50 college students. 
45 professional men, 30 busi- 
nessmen, but only nine blue-col 
lar workers. “They didn’t have 
a quota for people who worked 
with their hands,” Meany 
chided. 

He also criticized many back. 
ers of McGovern, the Democrat- 


ic presidential nominee — and 
the nominee himself, though 
not by name — for accus- 


ing union officials of being too 
powerful and of being labor 
bosses and “power brokers.” 

Meany said the candidate 
“equates us as to purposes and 
motives with General Motors 
General Electric and all the biz 
corporations who have one 
creed, and that is profits, prof. 
its and more profits.” 

Labor’s power, Meany noted 
is merely the “power to stop 
working” and does not include 
the power held by big banks 
and financial institutions. Fur- 
thermore, he said, labor uses 
the power to “build up stand- 
ards ... to protect the consu- 
mer ... to help our children go 
to decent schools . . . to help 
our country as a whole.” He 
cited legislative gains won by 
organized labor that helped all 
Americans. 


U.C. censorship hit 


“The University of Califor- 
nia’s Agricultural Extension 
Service (AES) displayed utter 
contempt both for the rights of 
Mexican-Americans to learn the 
fullness of their own heritage 
and for the rights of workers 
to organize and bargain collec- 
tively when it chopped a seg- 
ment dealing with Cesar Chav- 
ez out of an educational film,” 
John F. Henning, executive sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Califor- 
nia Labor Federation, AFL- 
CIO, said last week, calling for 
an imediate investigation of 
AES Director George Alcorn. 


In letters sent to U.C. Presi- 
dent Charles J. Hitch and Dean 
A. Watkins, Chairman of the 
U.C. Board of Regents, Hen- 
ning said: 

“Censorship by omission has 
long been one of the basic tools 
used by employer interests to 
promote their own self inter- 


ing example of the continuing 
use of that technique. 

“The philosophy of opposing 
‘controversial things’ taken by 
AES Director Alcorn might be 
appropriate under a dictator- 
ship but it has no place in a 
publicly financed educational 
agency such as the University 
of California. 

“This episode demonstrates 
against the total subservience 
of the AES operation to the 
whims of the state’s wealthy 
agribusiness interests who have 
fought to deny their workers 
adequate wages, working con 
ditions and fringe benefits as 
well as unemployment _insur- 
ance for years while seeing to 
it that the California general 
taxpayer picked up the tab for 
the bulk of the research that 
bas helped these same corpor- 
ate farms maximize their prof 
its by increasing their vield per 
acre.” 


State AFL-CIO convention 


Continued from page 1 


ed Farm Workers’ Union, will 
speak Tuesday. 
Other key speakers include 


San Francisco Mayor Joseph 
L. Alioto, State Senate Major- 
ity Leader George R. Moscone; 
Secretary of State Edmund G. 
Brown Jr.; State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Wil- 
son Riles; Congressman Chet 
Holifield (D-Los Angeles), Dean 
of the California delegation in 
the House of Representatives; 
Julius Rothman, President of 
the AFL-CIO Human Resources 
Development Institute; James 
S. Lee, President of the State 


Building and Construction 
Trades Council; and James E 
Stratton, Chief of the Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards. 
Ruth Miller, research and ed 
ucation director of the South. 
ern California Joint Board of 
the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, 
speak on her union’s call for a 


will also 


national consumer boyeott of 
Farah slacks. 
Just last month the AFL- 


CIO’s Executive Council voted 
to launch a nationwide bovcott 
of Farah Manufacturing Com 
pany products until the union's 
strike is settled. 
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_hins and Chatter 

By Gunnar (Benny) Benonys 
EEE POPPE. nena = > 

Ragnar and Sigrid Grandon 
are now living in Sacramento. 
He retired in 1964. They have a 
beautiful 24 by 55 mobile home 
at 181 Folsom Boulevard. Says 
“helo” to all the Brothers. 

Just reminiscing: On June 16, 
1966, we went on the 38-hour 
week and on June 16, 1967. we 
went on the 36-hour week! Any- 
one for the old 40-hour week?? 

Jra and Theresa Cook (He's 
one of our Trustees) will cele- 
brate their 17th wedding anni- 
versary with a trip to Reno! 
Just to visit their money? 

Do you save the newspapers? 
Would you like the receive Blue 
Chip stamps for them and help 
save our trees and forests by 
recycling your old newspapers 
and magazines? Bundle them 
separately and take them to the 
Bay City Paper Stock Co. at 
the ioot of Davis Street in San 
Leandro, You wil) receive three 
$1 Biue Chip stamps per 20 
pounds or 15 stamps per 1006 
pounds or cash at the rate of 
$6 per ton. Be sure they are in 


separate bundles! Mondays 
threugh Thursdays, 7:30 a.m. to 
5 30 p.m, 


Sad news. Brother Frank Lin- 
dahl, former Local Union Vice- 
FPiesident of the District Coun- 
ei for 23 years, was stricken 
with a heart attack on Tuesday 
aiternoon, August & He is un- 
der intensive care and seems to 
be progressing nicely. 

Three Brothers who recently 
had heart attacks are progress- 
ing nicely. Frank Lindahl, is 
cut of intensive care and on 
regular care at Livine Hospital; 
Paul Shelton, B.A. of Local 
1622, is going home today 
(Monday): Gene Hammond is 
now at home, with complete 


vest prescribed. We al] wish 


ihem a speedy recovery. 

Apprentices, who seek job re- 
fervals MUST have their green 
apprentice book to show to the 
dispatcher. Be sure it is cur: 
yent and up-to-date and has 
your proper rate in it. Federal 
Jaw involving apprentices re- 
quires a certified payroll listing 
of aj] employes and apprentices 
with their correct rating. The 
union must conform te these 
requirements 
Brother Claude Dillon has 
made arrangements for 4&4 
speaker from the Social] Secur- 
ity Department te address the 
meeting of Thursday, Septem- 
ber 7, 1972. A question and 
answer period wil} follow. 
Please be present at this im- 
portant meeting. Have your 
question ready to ask. All “Old 
Timers” take note and he there. 

Brother Paul Makela (Trus- 
tec) will be starring in a Fin- 
nish play, “What’s Delaying 
Victor,’ on Saturday, August 
26, 1972 to be held at the Fin- 
nish Brotherhood Hall, 197¢ 
Chestnut Street, Berkeley. 
Starts at & p.m. Get your tick- 
ets early and enjoy a pleasant 
evening. Cal] Paul for tickets 
and further information, 632- 
1125. 

Brother Aj Thoman has re- 
tumed from a much needed 
week’s vacation. He relaxed as 
much as possible, just stayed 
around the local area and at 
home. Visited Plumas County 
for one day to help a friend 
celebrate his 80th Birthday! 
(We shoud live so Jong). 

Brother Elwood Wallace, long 
time member, will be honored 
at the next,meeting of Albany 
Lodge 686, F&AM, where he is 
a Past Master and is now serv- 
ing as Master. 

The event is special recogni- 
tion of his 50 years as a Mas- 
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on, Presenting the award will 
be Grand Master, Lester S. 
McElwain. 

It will be held Tuesday eve- 
ning, August 22, 1972 at 6:45 
p.m., at the Lodge Hall, 533 
San Pablo Ave., Albany. A fine 
roast beef dinner wil] be served 
beforehand. Tickets are $2.50. 
Call 525-1625 for further de- 
tails. 

See you, good Brothers, at 
the next union meeting? 


AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 


By Johnnie Morie Butler 


For the benefit of the mem- 
bers that were not present at 
the membership meeting Satur- 
day: This is to inform you of 
the results of the voting that 
took place Saturday August 12, 
1972. The voting was by secret 
ballot and there were three 
items voted upon. 

1. INITIATION FEE FOR 
NEW MEMBERS: Yes 23. No 7. 

2. STRIKE FUND: Yes 18 
No 10. 

3. $1 INCREASE IN LIFE 
INSURANCE: Yes 22. No. 6. 
THE INCREASE IS THUS: 


Union Dues ... .... $4.50 
Strike Fund ............ $2.00 
Life Insurance .......... $1.50 

TOUATS: oicidcc teas $8.00 


Sheet Metal 216 
By Keith & Jim 


a 


In the June issue of the Sheet 
Metal Workers Journal this 
year, under the section “Com- 
ments from the Genera] Presi- 
dent,” is printed an address by 
Genera) President Carlough to 
the New York Building Con- 
gress. His remarks were deliv- 
ered te 700 architects, engi- 
neers and investment bankers. 
As he has done sc many times 
in ithe past, he really laid it te 
them. 

The more I read of President 
Carlough’s address the more I 
began to realize that he just 
wasn’t talking to the New York 
Building Congress, he was talk- 
ing te every union sheet metal 
worker in the International As- 
sociation as well, 

President Carlough = said: 
“The construction industry te- 
day is not merely in trouble, it 
is ready to come apart at the 
seams. It cannot be saved by 
sweeping our problems under 
the rug. We have, all of us, 
done that for so long that we 
can now barely see each other 
over the top of the rug. The 
only method of survival open to 
us is to change, and I de not 
mean a gradual and comfort- 
able change, but a radical and 
painful change.” 

He goes on to say, “Our mem- 
bers are either accused of mak- 
ing too much money or not 
working for the money they 
make. Quite often they are 
judged guilty on both counts. 
In addition of course, they are 
said te be unqualified. We are 
often called strike-happy feath- 
erbedders, te the rampaging in- 
flation in the industry. In the 
nickle movie version, the villain 
was always the guy in black, 
foreclosing on the widow’s 
mortgage. In the modem ver- 
Sion, the guy in black is the 
one with the unicn button. 

“As a leader of cne construc- 
tion union, I have no intention 
of transferring my share of the 
blame to others in the indus- 
try and I will not permit others 
in the industry to attempt to 
transfer their share of the 
blame to our members. We will 
shoulder our responsibility. We 
will bear cur burdens. Also, wé 


will demand that aij others do 
likewise.” 

The remainder of President 
Carlough’s address deals with 
architects’ responsibility, con- 
tractors’ obligation, and _ the 
open-shop challenge and he 
goes into detail on how they 
are not holding up their end of 


the bargain. 

The Union has three basic ob- 
ligations: : 

First: To supply qualified 


journeymen and apprentices to 
signatory contractors under our 
Jabor agreements. 

Second: To help insure to the 
degree humanly possible, that 
the maximum of. “a fair day’s 
work, for a fair day’s pay,” is 
rigorously adhered to. 

Third: To insure that this 
work is performed without 
work stoppages during the 
agreement, and reducing the 
number of work stoppages, for 
a new agreement. 

Let’s take a look at these 
three basic obligations. 


1. Qualified Journeymen. It 
has been said for many years 
new that we don’t have any un- 
qualified journeymen, it is just 
that some are more qualified 
than others. I suppose it de. 
pends on how you look at it. 
The sheet metal industry today 
is very diversified and the 
methods of al] aspects of our 
trade are changing so rapidly 
that it is almost a ful] time job 
trying to stay with it. 

Besides aj] the different met- 
als we use, we have fiberglass, 
plastic and flex ducts of all de- 
scriptions. Welding machines 
are changing -—- why, do you 
know that we new get calls for 
welders that are certified on a 
special number of welding red? 
If you really want to blow your 
mind, think of al] the different 
mechanisms we have for lifting 
units or ducts or what have 
you. 

A sheet metal worker today 
has to be familiar with aii of 
the, above mentioned items as 
well as many more and besides 
ali this he has to know the 
trade. Let’s be honest with our- 
selves, there isn’t one member 
of Local 216 that knows all 
there is to know abcut the 
sheet metal trade. We are all 
capable of improving ourselves. 

2. A fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay. I am sure that 
nearly every member has at 
some time in his life worked for 
a contractcr who wouldn’t be 
satisfied ne matter how much 
you accomplished in one day. 
There are other contractors 
that are honest and appreciate 
a fair day’s work. Let’s not kid 
ourselves, every working man 
knows when he has done a fair 
day’s work, you know what it is 
—it is that genuinely satisfy- 
ing feeling when the work day 
jis over, I think the real prob- 
Jem here is that you have to 
be honest with yourself. 

8. Te insure that this work is 
performed without work stop- 
pages. This is one Ju-Ju. Let me 
tell you a little story about this 
one. Last year at the conven- 
tion in San Francisco we were 
told that somewhere in Texas 
a short time ago, a _ single 
craftsman was dissatisfied with 
something on the job so he took 
a piece of cardboard and wrote 
the word “unfair” on it and 
stood outside the main gate of 
the construction site — guess 
what? More than 2,000 men 
walked off the job. This situa- 
tion above aj] others is helping 
to widen the gap between union 
and non-union. 

Several large 
firms such as Dupont and Bech- 
tel are either presently going 
non union or they are con- 
sidering going. non - union— 
not because. of high wages but 
because of work stoppages and 
strikes. If Dupont and Bechtel 


construction , 


go nonunion, who next? Some- 


. thing to think about. 


Don’t forget what President 
Carlough. said, “Radical and 
painful change.” Better still, 
get out the June issue of the 
Journal and read the whole 
thing, the whole thing. 

Business Representative 
James Newman, was involved 
in a serious automobile acci- 
dent August 5. He sustained 
fractures of the left Jeg and hip 
and severa] broken ribs. At the 
writing of this column he is 
stil in intensive care and we 
now understand that his heart 
is now playing tricks on him. 
This is the time that he needs 
our Jove and _ understanding 
most. Because he is in intensive 
care, only his immediate family 
can visit him and then for only 
short periods of time. 


He is unable to receive flow- 
ers or gifts at this time but we 
would encourage al] his friends 
to send cards. Please send them 
to his home at 13985 Tahiti 
Road, San Leandro, Ca. 94577. 
Jim and his lovely wife, Virgin- 
ja and his three beautiful 
daughters need our prayers and 
good wishes. Let’s show them 
we care, get a card off to them 
today. 

THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
“We have met the enemy, and 
he is us.” American humorist, 
Walt Kelly. 

Members of the Western 
States Death Benefit Fund, 
Death Assessment 729 is now 
due and payable. 

Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednes- 
day of each month, Labor Tem- 
ple. 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
Jand, at & p.m. 
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Dental Technicians 99 


By Leo Turner 
BPRPOP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PO 
In may column Jast week J an- 
nounced the arbitration sched- 
vied for September 6th on cer- 
tain grievances pending with 
Dr. Campheli. The paper had al- 
ready gone te press when we 
got word that Dr. Campbell 
was settling the principal griev- 
ances. In Jast week’s pay checks 
ajj technician members receiv- 
ed the three cent cost of living 
increase retroactive to April 1. 
The grievance in Santa Rosa 
was also settled with the recall 
of the laid off employe and the 
restoration of a union member 
te work in the office. Based up- 
on discussion with our attorney 
we decided to drop the issue of 
payment interest on the cost of 
living increase. This clears up 
our pending grievances. 
Dvring the coming week I 
will be attending the State Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention in 
Los Angeles which starts on 
August 2ist. Ovr answering 
service wii] take any messages 
which I will answer on my re- 
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| AM MOVING 


I am moving to a new address. 
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EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL. 
1622 East 12th Street, Oakland, California 94606 — 


turh at the end of the week. If 
there is something really urg- 
ent ‘that comes up, I will be 
contacted and will be in touch. 
Together with delegates from 
Dental Technicians Loéal 100 of 
Los Angeles, I will be pushing 
for certain resolutions of im- 
portance to our Union that are 
being introduced at this conven- 
tion. I’l] report further on these 
upon my return. 

Keep in mind that “MUST 
ATTEND MEETING” TO BE 
HELD ON SUNDAY, SEPT. 10! 


Barbers 134 


By Jack M. Reed 


Brothers, from:-time to time I 
have been asked by our mem- 
bers if the Barbers Credit Un- 
ion is affiliated or sponsored 
by Local 134. The answer is no 
and Loca] 134 does not recom- 
mend this organization inas- 
much as they do aid and abet 
‘scab’ barbers. The President 
of this Credit Union is also the 
Secretary of the Fremont-New- 
ark Barbers Union Local 516, 
which according to him spon- 
sors this organization, and 
which has time and time again 
refused to legally change their 
charter whereby they could 
phase out any member that 
went non-union. Inasmuch as 
they do have ‘scab’ members 
and do, loan money to ‘scab’ 
barbers. in no way will Barbers 
Union Local 134 recommend 
them. 

In May of i968 a letter was 
mailed to all members of Lo- 
ca] 134, many of whom were 
also members of the Barbers 
Credit Union, as to the relation- 
ship of this organization named 
the ‘Barbers Credit Union’ and 
Local 134. 

This. credit. union was origin- 
ally started by a group of of- 
ficers and members of Local 
134 for the benefit of Union 
barbers only. It was sponsored 
by Local 134 and the name used 
in the Articles of Incorporation 
was ‘Barbers Local 134 Credit 
Union’ (50677SAC). 


However on May 16, 1963 the 
Articles of Incorporation were 
changed to ‘Barbers Credit Un- 
ion’ and Local 134 was removed 
from the title, and any Union 
barber regardless of member- 
ship or lack of membership in 
Local 134 was allowed to parti- 
cipate in this credit union. The 
credit union under this setup 
allows the ‘scab’ barber to re- 
main in this credit union and 
receive benefits that were orig- 
inally intended for members of 
cur union. 

The change of name and in- 
corporation was done without 
the knowledge, without the con- 
sent, without the approval of 
Local 134. The officers of this 
credit union have CIRCUM- 
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Barbers 134 


ERR ILLIA EIR LR IEG 
Continued from Page 4 
VENTED AND EVADED any 


questioning from the officers of 
Local 134 and a representative 


of our International who was 


sent to investigate and resolve 
this matter. In fact he was re- 
fused to even be heard. 


THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN 


that Local 134 does NOT spon- § 
sor the present ‘Barbers Credit | 
Union’ and the ‘Barbers Credit ; 
is NOT affiliated with 2 


Union’ 
Loca] 134 in ANY WAY. WHAT- 
SOEVER. Brothers please gov- 
exn yourself accordingly. 

Your executive board would 
like to thank the brothers who 
donated to the City of Hope 
Jast month and to Lief Jensen 
(Pacific Barber Supply Driver) 
for his help in this charity 
dive. A check for $160.25 was 
ynailed to the City of Hope. 

RETRACTION: Brothers, I 
apologize for the mistake I 
made Jast week in writing the 
obituary for Brother James Mi- 


eeli instead of his brother 
Charles Miceli who passed 
away on Friday. August 4, 


1972. I sincerely hope that I 
have not offended any person 
or persons by this mistake. 


Watchmakers 101 


By George F. Allen 


In the July 21st issue of our 
column, we asked the members 
to bear with us if they had sent 
inte the office an insurance 
claim for weekly benefits, medi- 
caj and/or surgical] benefits, as 
Alice Belisle, the lady responsi- 
ble for the very efficient and 
fast service our members are 
accustomed to receiving on 
health Gaims, had met with an 
accident. 

In this same column, we 
stated that knowing Alice as 
we did, we were certain she 
would be back at the very ear- 


Nest time possible; she being 
that conscientious about ovr 
members’ claims. And—right 


we were—she has been to the 
office several times and has 
caught up with al) back claims, 
even though her right elbow 
which was fractured in the ac- 
cident is sti)] very painful) and 
has necessitated her now hav- 
ing to have therapy treatments. 
What a gal! 

While on the subject of health 
insurance—we do not know 
where it is aj] going te end. In 
our opinion, there is only one 


remedy — the Kennedy-Giiffith 
National Health security pro- 
posal, supported by the AFL- 


CIO. Every candidate for Pres- 
idency, and the U.S. House and 
Senate, should be asked where 
he or she stands on the Health 
Security measure. 

The AFLCIO position, pre- 
sented to the platform commit- 
tees of both major parties, 
would provide equa) access to 
health care for all people; com- 
prehensive coverage, restruc- 
turing of the health care sys- 
tem; effective incentives for 
quality and efficiency or con- 
trels cn costs and €limination 


of the middlemen—the inade- 
quate private insurance car- 
riers. 


To be more specific. National 
Health Security incorporates 
the following features: Univer- 
sal coverage as a matter of 
right. Comprehensive benefits 
without deductible or co-insur- 
ance; no arbitrary cutoff points 
in dollars or number of days 
coverage. 

There would be no exclusions 
of coverage for pre-existing 
conditions; no limitations on 
physica] examinaiions and oth- 


“ily whose son was 


RAY PEREIRA, a pop sing- 
er and member of Sheet Me- 
tal Workers Local 216, will 
helt out a few songs at the 
Labor Day picnic talent 
show. 


er preventive services and no 
waiting periods. Free choice 
of physician—financed through 
Social Security approach with 
matching contributions {rum 
federal revenues. ‘ 

We believe the above to be 
the ONLY answer and will re- 
jate some national figures so 
you can judge for yourself. 
And remember! These are “Na- 
tional” figures—rates quoted 
national-wise are Jower than 
those figures we see here in 
the office. Hospital rates in- 
creased 14 per cent in 1971. Av- 
erage cost (nationally) for one 
day in the hospital exceeds $80. 
Physicians’ services increased 
9.9 per cent. Medical] costs are 
increasing twice as fast as con- 
sumers’ other costs. 

The largest governmental 
health program is Medicare— 
but Medicare pays only 47 per 
cent of the total personal health 
care expended by the aged 

We no not yet know what our 
insurance costs fer our pro- 
grams will be for the coming 
year as cur contracts dco not 
expire unti] toward the end of 
the current year—so keep your 
fingers crossed. 

To end this column con the 
health picture, we quote from 
an article that we found quite 
true and interesting —- “Keep 
That Appendix — it’s worth 
more every day. The heck it is, 
you don’t even need an appen- 
dix. Whatever use the body had 
for it once in man’s early devel- 
opment, it now just sits there 
doing nothing. It has no tfune- 
tion. 

Despite this, it’s worth more 
€very day—it’s an indicator of 
how fast health costs are ris- 
ing. Ten years ago, an appen- 
dectomy in New York City av- 
eraged $485. Now it’s $1,175, up 
more than 100 per cent. That’s 
just one example. 

Ten years ago, the average 
hospital stay nationwide cost 
$265. Today it’s $785, out of 
sight and going higher. These 
figures assume fairly minor, 
routine health problems. What 
happens to a family if one of 
its members need kidney dialy- 
sis at $10,000 a year? Or a fam- 
paralyzed 
for life in a tragic football acci- 
dent, and whose medical bills 
ran to $50,000 in five months? 
No insurance covers this kind 
of health calamity, and only a 
NATIONAL HEALTH SECUR- 
ITY SYSTEM can _ protect 
against the financial wipe-out 
it involves.” 

So remember! Ask your 
choice for the Presidency, and 
the US. House and Senate 
where THEY stand on this im- 
portant issue. 


Hatch Act thrown out 


U.S. employes win political rights 


A three-judge panel declared 
the Hatch Act unconstitutional 


‘ but held up granting full politi- 
, cal rights to federal employes 


to give the Justice Department 


zg time to appeal the decision to 


the Supreme Court. 

The test case to affirm the 
political rights of federal work- 
ers——and by implication a Jarge 
number of state and Jocal em- 
Ployees as wel] — was brought 
by the Letter Carriers with le- 
gal assistance from the Amer. 
ican Civil] Liberties Union. 

Joining in the challenge were 
the Democratic and Republican 
central committees in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and nearby MaryJand 
and Virginia counties. 

The class action suit challeng- 
ed the constitutionality of the 
Hatch Act ban on partisan po- 
litical activity by federal em.- 
ployes and by employes of state 
and local agencies that receive 
substantia] funds from the fed- 
eral government. 

Congress passed the Hatch 
Act in 1939 to insulate the civil 
service from politics by prohib- 
iting government workers trom 


AFL-CIO backs pension fund 


The AFL-CIO strongly reaf- 
firmed its support for Jegisia- 
tion establishing minimum re- 
quirements for vesting and 
funding of single-employer pen- 
sien plans but exempting mul- 
ti-employer plans. 

The federation made clear 
also its long-term support for 
a Jaw to insure pension plan 
beneficiaries against loss of 
their vested benefits if the plan 
is, terminated. 


Legislative Director Andrew 
J. Biemiller told a Senate sub- 
committee that the measure in- 
troduced by Senators Harrison 
Williams (D-N.J.) and Jacot 
Javits (R-NY) is the “best bill” 
before the subcommittee but 
that it can be “further im- 
proved.” 

The Williams-Javits measure 
would generally broaden and 
strengthen the rights of parti- 
cipants and: beneficiaries in €m- 
ploye welfare and pension ben- 
efit plans. 

It would establish federal 
minimal standards of vesting 
and funding, plan’ insurance 
against termination by the em- 
ployer and standards of fidu- 
ciary conduct for persens oc- 
cupying a trust in a pension, 
health or welfare plan. 

Biemiller said that the bill 
makes “insufficient distinction” 
between single and multi-em- 
ployer plans, particularly the 
vesting provision that provides 
that 30. per cent of accrued 
pension rights be vested after 
eight years of service with an 
additional 10 per cent each 
year until 100 per cent vest- 
ing is attained after 15 years. 

“This vesting standard ap- 
pears to be an attempt te 
bridge the fundamental differ- 
ence between single and multi- 
employer plans,” he said, “and 
the standard is not strict 
enough for single-employer 
plans and exemption of miulti- 
employer plans.” 

Biemiller urged a more care- 
fully drawn definition of mul- 
tiemployer plans to prevent 
evasion of standards. 

In supporting the reinsurance 
proposal, he singled out espe- 
cially a provision to make a 
multiemployer plan’ whole if 
one or more employers with- 
draw from the plan causing a 


largely undefined partisan poli- 
tica] activity as well as protect- 
ing them against forced politi- 
cal contributions. 


The U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission interprets and enforces 
the law, although some of its 
actions have been overturned in 
court cases brought by individ- 
uals who have been fired or 
suspended from their jobs. Un- 
der the jatest amendment to 
the Jaw, the minimum penalty 
the Civil Service Commission 
may impose is a 30-day suspen- 
sion without pay. 


A 2-1 majority of the federal 
ccurt panel agreed with the 
union contention that the Jaw is 
vague where it should be pre- 
cise and conflicts with the First 
Amendment free speech guar- 
antees of the Constitution. 

Further, the court majority 
said, the uncertainties of the 
Jaw have a “chilling effect” in 
that they might cause public 
employes to “lean over back- 
wards” to avoid expressing 
opinions on issues that might 
be considered “political.” 


Significant reduction in contri- 
butions to the plan. 

The AFL-CIO. he noted. fa- 
vors a federal] fiduciary statute 
enforceable through the federal 
ccurts which would give parti- 
cipants, beneficiaries or their 
representatives and the Secre- 
lary of Labor the right te sue 


“Political speech and uninhib- 
ited, robust, wide-open debate 
on public issues are at the es- 
sence of self-government.” the 
court said. And the nation will 
be the loser, it suggested, if its 
civi] servants must take a “bet- 
ter be safe than sorry” and 
“don’t stick your neck out” ap- 
proach. 


The Supreme Court. in a nar- 
row 4-3 ruling in 1947, held the 
Hatch Act constitutional. The 
federal court panel gave two 
key reasons why it did not con- 
sider the 1947 decision binding 
in the Letter Carriers case. 


It said the earlier decision 
was based on a narrower argu- 
ment and more limited circum- 
Stances than the current chal- 
jenge. And it suggested that 
Supreme Court decisions since 
1947 have taken a stronger view 
of First Amendment guaran- 
tees. Thus, the pane] said, while 
Congress may have the right to 
put “well-defined” limitations 
cn participation in partisan po! 
itics, the Hatch Act does not 
meet constitutional tests 


standards 


for appropriate remedies if the 
statute is violated. 

The federation also called for 
administration of the law to be 
placed in the Department of La- 
her with limits on the authority 
of the secretary to conduct in- 
vestigations to prevent ‘!fish- 
ing expeditions.” 


Gruhn: State should 


pay most school costs 


The California AFL-CIO sup- 
poits preposals te assure state 
assumption of the principal 
share of public education costs 
at every leve) but has rea) res- 
éyvations about the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s plan for a great- 
€r invoivement cf employers in 
education. 


These were iwo of the key 
points spelled out by Albin J. 
Gruhn, president of the Califor- 
nia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO. 
in his remarks to the National 
Strategy Seminar on Industry 
Education and Labor sponscred 
by the U.S. Department of 
Heaith, Education and Welfare 
at the Sacramento Inn in Sac- 
ramento jast month. 


Gruhn stressed the fact that 
crganized Jabor has consistent- 
jy called for “equal educational 
opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans” and strongly supported 
ihe Brown vs. Topeka Board of 
Education decision that set 
aside the “separate but equal’ 
liction jn 1954, 

He pointed out that the more 
recent Serrane vs. Priest deci- 
sion by the California Supreme 
Ccu1t, which held that segrega- 
tion by wealth is not only @is- 
criminatory but unconstitution- 
al, “revives forcefully the ques- 
tion of loca] districts bearing 
the majcr cests of educating 
the children within its narrow 
boundaries.” 

In commenting on the Nixon 
Administration’s proposals for 
greater involvement of employ: 
ers, particularly big corporate 


_ employers, in education, Gruhn 


said: 


‘Employers are known to 


the 
negative view 
ef the role of unions and, in 
some cases. wil] overtly try to 
perpetuate an anti-union orien- 
tation.” 


have a narrow view of 


world of work, a 


(Charges along these lines 
were brought by tirade union- 
ists several years ago when Lit- 
ton Industries was operating 
the Federal Job Corps program 
at Camp Parks in Southern Al- 
ameda County.) 


Gruhn said that the US. Of. 
fice of Education's proposals to 
promote alternatives to “in- 
schoc]l house” education pro- 
grams, with one of the alterna- 
tives being the worksite. pre- 
sents immediate problems that 
could intrude on union pacts, 


“Since any rea) effort in this 
direction must involve large 
companies, most of which have 
collective bargaining agree 
ments with their employes, ef- 
forts should begin now to clear 
up the difficulties inherent in 


such a plan,” he said, adding 
that there are “great dangers 
involved if research and dev>l- 
opment models proceed with 


non-union employers only. 


‘Without 
employers would be 
claim tax write-offs on pro- 
grams of dubious merit, inject 
their own propaganda into the 
curricula and Jure students into 
a biased program on the as- 
sumption that it’s the best 
route to get a guaranteed job,” 
he warned. 


proper supervision, 


able to 
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Auto & Ship Painters 
1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesday of every month in 
Room fH. Labor Temple. 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 


Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Business Representative 


vvv 


A. Crafts and Trades 
322 


Regular meetings heid first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple. 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H., Third Floor. 

Fraternally, 
VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretary 


vvy 
Barbers 134 


The next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday, August 24, 1972, 
at 8 p.m. in the Labor Temple, 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 


Fraternally, 
JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vVvy 
Barbers 516 


The next regular union meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, August 
23, 1972 at 8 p.m. in Newark 
Square Barber Shop, 5600 Thorn- 
ton Avenue, Newark, Calif. 

Help the Barbers Credit Union 
Grow. Join NOW. 

Invest your money in shares. A 
systematic saving is a good idea 
and in the future will be valuable 
to you. If you have money we need 
it, if you need money we have it. 
Telephone 452-1333 on Mondays 
only for information. 

Barbers suport your Union. As a 
good Union member you have the 
opportunity of joining the Bar- 
bers Credit Union which is an- 
other benefit made possible 
through Union membership and is 
@ very good place to save and bor- 
row when necessary. 

Help organize the unorganized. 
Talk to that non-union barber, per- 
haps he doesn’t know about Un- 
fon benefits. 

Please send in your union dues. 

Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvyv 


Berkeley Carpenters 
1158 


NOTICE 


When sending in your dues by 
mail, please send to Wm. Mahaffey, 
2315 Valdez Street, Room 220-A, 
Oakland, California 94612. 


Regular meetings are held on the 
first and thizd Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 


Fraternally, 
NICK AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


vVvv 
Carpenters 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m, 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

(2) The hours of the Financial 
Secretary's office are 8 a.m. to 5 
p-m., Monday through Tharsday. 
Friday the office closes at 1 p.m. 
Phone 569-3465. 

(3) Pursuant to Section 15, Para- 
graph (b) of the District Council 
By-Laws, the dues were increased 
by $1.00, as of January 1, 1972. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 


vv 


Alameda Carpenters 
194 


Carpenters Local 194 nieets the 
first and third Monday evening of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veter- 
ans Memorial Building, located at 
2201 Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing each meeting in the Canteen 
for all present. You are urged to 
attend your Local’s meetings. 

Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary 


Hayward Carpenters 
1622 


Our new contract in booklet form 
is now available at the Finance 
Office. 

Want to know what’s happening? 

Come to your unlon meetings! 

Regular meetings are held every 
second and fourth Thursday at 8:00 
p.m. at the hall, 1050 Mattox Road, 
Hayward, California, 

Pay your dues at the Financial 
Secretary’s cffice. It is open at 7:80 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. On Thursday 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., Friday 7:30 a.m. until 
12 noon. 

Members who move should in- 
form the local union of their new 
addresses. 

Fraternaly, 
CHARLES WACK, 
Recording Secretary 


MOVING? * ? ? ? 

You are required to keep the 
office of the Financial Secretary 
notified of your correct place of 
residence. 

Failure to do so, and when mail 
has been returned to the office, 
a $1.00 penalty will be imposed. 

This enforces Section No. 44, 
paragraph I of the General Con- 
stitution. 

Fraternally, 

DELBERT BARDWELL, 

Financial Secretary 
vVvy 


Carpet & Linoleum 1290 


The next meeting of Carpet, Lin- 
oleum and Soft Tile Workers Local 
1290 will be held on Thursday, 
August 24, 1972, at 8 p.m., Hall 
“C”, 2315 Valdez Street, Oakland. 
Please attend. National Conference 
Deaths are now due and payable 
through NC 429, 

Fraternally, 

BOB SEIDEL, 

Recording Secretary, 
vVvy 


Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Friday of 
each month, at 8 p.m. in the Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Room 
208, Oakland, California 94612. 

These members who are laid-off 
from work are reminded to sign 
the out of work list each week. The 
new list goes up each Friday and 
is good through Thursday night. 

Fraternally, 

ODUS G. HOWARD, 

Financial Secretary 
vvyv 


Paint Makers 1975 

The next Regular Meeting of 
Local No. 1975 will be held on Sep- 
tember 19, 1972 in San Francisco 
at 337 Valencia Street at 8 p.m. 

DATE: TUESDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 19, 1972. 

TIME: 8:00 p.m. 

PLACE: 337 Valencia Street, San 
Francisco, Ca. 


Fraternally, 
KENNETH E. REEVES 
President and Business 
Manager 

vVvyv 


Plumbers & Gas Fitters 
444 


The next regular meeting of the 
Plumbers & Gas Fitters Local Un- 
ion 444 will be held on Wednesday, 
August 23, 1972 in Hall A, first 
floor of the Labor Temple Build. 
ing. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

1, Reguiar order of business. 

Regular order of business. 

Please make every effort to at- 
tend this meeting; union meetings 
are a very important part of un- 
ion membership. 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS, 
Business Manager 
Financial Secretary- 
Treasurer 


vvy 


Printing Specialties 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
226% Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 
TED F. AHL, 
Secretary 


and 


vVvv 
Printing Specialties 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternally, 
WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 
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Senate OKs 
benefit hike 


for veterans 


The Senate voted unanimous 
approval of a labor-backed in- 
crease in education and job- 
training allowances for the 
current generation of veterans. 
4ts bill would increase the basic 
payment for a veteran with no 
dependents attending an educa- 
tional institution fulltime from 
the current level of $175 a 
month to $250. 


The Nixon Administration 
had proposed to increase the 
payment only to $190, and a bill 
passed by the House in March 
provided a $200-a-month allow- 
ance, 


Despite the Administration 
position, every member of the 
Senate Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee joined Chairman Vance 
Hartke (D-Ind.) in sponsoring 
the increase and no effort was 
made on the Senate floor to re- 
duce the level of benefits. 


The AFL-CIO had _ testified 
to the need for the legislation 
at Senate hearing. The federa- 
tion’s Executive Council termed 
both the Administration propos- 
al and the House bill inade- 
quate, and Legislative Director 
Andrew J. Biemiller wrote 
Hartke that labor “fully sup- 
ports” the Senate committee’s 
bill. 

Goal of the legislation is to 
bring benefits for Vietnam-era 
veterans up to the level of the 
GI bill enacted for World War 
II vets, which also included tui- 
tion and textbook allowances 
that must now be paid directly 
by the veteran. 

The Senate bill would raise 
the allowance for a married 
veteran from $205 at present to 
$297 a month, and to $339 with 
one child plus an additional $21 
for each additional dependent. 

The allowance for single vet- 
erans taking fulltime vocational 
rehabilitation training would 
raise from $135 to $200, with 
proportionate increases for de- 
pendents, Vets in approved on- 


School Employees 257 
The regular meeting of the Oak- 

land, Calif., Unified School Em- 
ployees Local 257 will take place 
on the third Saturday of next 
month, September 16, 1972, instead 
of September 9 because of the Ad- 
mission Day holiday. The meeting 
will be at Franklin School, 915 
Foothill Blyd., Oakland. The Exec- 
utive Board will meet at 8 a.m. in 
the teachers’ lunch room. 'The reg- 
ular meeting will be at 10:30 a.m. 
in the auditorium. All Executive 
Board members and members take 
note of the special times and 
meetings. 

Fraternally, 

HAROLD BENNER, 

Executive Secretary 


vVvvv 


Sheet Metal Workers 
216 


The regular meetings are every 
Srd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternailly, 

FRED HARMON, 

dusiness Manager 
vVvy 


Steelworkers L.U. 7616 


Regular membership meetings 
are held the second Saturday of 
every month at 9 am. at Eagles’ 
Hall, 1228 Thirty-sixth Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 

Fraternally, 

ESTELLA STEPHENS, 

Recording Secretary 
vvy 


U.C. Employees 371 


Our next regular meeting will be 
held on September 9th, 1972. In 
Room 155, Kroeber Hall at 2 p.m. 
Preceded by the Executive Board 
meeting at 12:30 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
JOSEPH J. SANTORO 
Secretary-Treasurer 


MIKE GRIMES and his battered guftar nave ween aw over ge 
country together. On Sept. 4, they’ll be at the Alameda County 
fairgrounds entertaining people at the Labor Day picnic, 


the-job training or apprentice- 
ship programs would receive 
supplements of $160 a month— 
up from the present $108 level. 
A new provision in the Sen- 
ate bill would require govern- 
ment contractors and subcon- 
tractors to give employment 
preferences to Vietnam era vet- 
erans and to earlier veterans 
with service-connected disabili- 
ties if the veteran otherwise 
meets all of the qualifications 
for the job involved. 
~ The legislation also would 
authorize government - insured 
educational loans to veterans, 
add some safeguards against 
abuses by correspondence and 
vocational training schools, ex- 
tend a number of educational 
and job-training opportunities 
to dependents, and _ provide 
quicker payments of benefits. 
Unless the House accepts the 
Senate bill intact, a House- 
Senate conference will be need- 
ed to reconcile differences be- 
tween the two bills. 
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Supplement your income 
easily at home, spare time. 


Call 285-5364 for taped 
message. 


SIMMONS 


Manufacturers of 


LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 


HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-12 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
PHONE: 451-0462 


— —- 


WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BERKELEY . . . . 841-7505 
FREMONT .. . . 797-4122 
HAYWARD ... . 537-1165 
LIVERMORE . . . 477-9120 
OAKLAND ... . 893-8100 
SAN LEANDRO . . 483-4000 


Delegates to Britain 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Mea- 
ny has announced the appoint- 
ment of two fraternal dele 
gates to the 1972 British 
Trades Union Congress, to be 
held Sept. 4-8 in Brighton, Eng- 
land. American labor’s repre- 
sentatives will be Joseph Cur- 
ran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, and Louis 
Stulberg, president of the La- 
dies’ Garment Workers. Both 
are also vice presidents of the 
AFL-CIO. 


Supplement your income easily at 
home, spare time. Send stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for free 
details. Modern Mailing Service, 
P.O. Box 1127-64, Redondo Beach, 
Ca. 90278. 


Goodman's 


Jack London Square 


CATERING 
TO THE 
ENTIRE BAY AREA 
BANQUET FACILITIES 
100 TO 2,000 


No. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8186 Oakland 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone 533-4114 
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Endorsement stands, 
despite some dissent 


Some members of the San Francisco-Oakland Newspaper 
Guild who work for the Oakland Tribune took a rather strange 
step last week. They announced—in the pages of their own 
poper—that they opposed their union's endorsement of Sen. 
George McGovern. 

The Newspaper Guild was the first international union to 
endorse the Democratic nominee. The decision to do so was 
not lightly made. It broke a tradition of four decades in which 
the Guild had not endorsed candidates for the United States 
presidency. But delegates to the Newspaper Guild convention 
felt so strongly about the prospect of Richard Nixon winning 
a second term that they instructed their international execu- 
tive board to make such an endorsement this year. 


There was nothing improper about this, of course. The 
international convention is the governing body of the Newspa- 
per Guild. It delegated the authority to the executive board 
only because the Democrats had not yet selected a candidate. 
When the Democrats made their choice, the executive board 
members were polled by telephone to determine if they would 
endorse McGovern. They did. 

Now approximately one-third of the Tribune unit—none 
of whom were at the TNG convention to hear the debate on 
the endorsement—ore calling the action "invalid because it 


casts American newspaper men and women in a partisanship 
role.” 


While most of the labor movement in Alameda County has 
firmly stated its opposition to Nixon's re-election, these union 
members are trying to make if appear as if their union's en- 
dorsement was somehow illegitimate or unethical. 

There is nothing invalid about The Newspaper Guild mak- 
ing a political endorsement—it has been doing so for years in 
state, local and federal elections through the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education. The Newspaper Guild has the 
same rights and obligations under the law as other unions. 

And it has the same duty towards its members to study 
various candidates for political office and advise who seems 
most concerned with the welfare of the union members. 

The endorsement of a presidential candidate was a step 
which brought the Newspaper Guild closer to the mainstream 
of the trade union movement. 


This clear identification of the Guild as a union whose 
members are not best served by a Republican president was 
undoubtedly disturbing to some, porticularly ot the Tribune. 
(Among the signers of the statement who professed their de- 
votion to "objectivity and dispassionate nonpartisanship™ were 
the paper's editorial writers.) 

It probably made some employes squirm to have the pub- 
lisher know that they belonged to an organization which had 
taken an unusual step to point out the inadequacies of the Re- 
publican administration. Some of them decided it was time 
to let the boss know who's side they were really on. 

So they began circulating a petition—not for Nixon 
which wouldn't have garnered half so many signatures—but 
one favoring objectivity. 

Their statement concluded that individual union members 
had not in fact swapped professional objectivity for advo- 


cacy “but the implication is there for warring politicians to 
seize upon.” 

We wonder how long it will. take McGovern's enemies to 
seize upon this petition for campaign purposes as indeed, the 
Republicans seized upon the so-called "welfare scandals" the 
Tribune conveniently uncovered during Gov. Ronald Reagan's 
second campaign or the federal indictment of Son Francisco 
Mayor Joseph Alioto—so shaky the case was eventually thrown 
out of court—which the Tribune also thoroughly publicized. 
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Workmen's compensation programs hit 


State workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs throughout the 


nation are generally ‘“inade- 
quate and inequitable’ and 
“massive reforms” are “essen- 
tial to the survival of the state 
workmen’s compensation  sys- 
tem.” 


That was the general conclu- 
sion of a report issued this 
week by the National Commis- 
sion on State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, a 15-member panel 
appointed by President Nixon 
in June, 1971. 


Following a year-long study, 
the Commission cited 19 of its 
80 recommendations as essen- 
tial elements of a modern work- 
men’s compensation program 
and said that seven “top prior- 
ity” items were “imperative.” 

Despite unanimous’ agree- 
ment that workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits should be liber- 
alized, coverage broadened and 
medical and rehabilitative ser- 
vices improved, the Commission 
majority held that the states 
should be allowed a three-year 
grace period within which to 
modernize their programs, 

But three of the commission- 
ers, including Michael R. Pee- 
vey, research director of the 
California Labor Federation, 
AFL.CIO and James R. O’Brien, 
assistant director of the AFL- 
CIO Department of Social Se- 
curity, voiced vigorous objec- 
tions to any such delay and 
urged enactment by Congress 
now of a statute setting forth 
minimum federal standards to 
be met in all states. 


Peevey and O’Brien said: 

“We cannot agree, however, 
with the conclusion that the 
states should be given more 
time to improve their laws. 
They have had 60 years to act 
and, as the report indicates, far 
too often the states’ legisla- 
tures have demonstrated they 
are unable or unwilling to do 
so. 
“The Commission majority 
recognized this, but failed to 


draw the only logical and ra- 
tional conclusion: that the Con- 
gress should act now, not some 
time after July 1, 1975, if cer- 
tain mandates remain unmet. 
All the reasons for congression- 
al action after July 1, 1975, ex- 
ist today. The passage of at 
least three more years will not 
change them.” 


They also voiced disagree- 
ment with the Commission’s 
majority recommendation that 
the Old Age, Survivors, Disa- 
bility and Health Insurance pro- 
gram should continue to offset 
or reduce disability benefit pay- 
ments of an individual who is 
simultaneously receiving disa- 
bility benefits and workmen's 
compensation benefits. 

“The nation’s social security 
program,” they said, “should 
provide the basic protection 
against loss of income due to 
disabling illness or injury, and 
it is improper to reduce these 
benefits because disability ben- 
efits are payable under other 
programs, 

“Social security offset provi- 
sions, such as those recommen- 
ded in this report and incon- 
sistent with the basic social se- 
curity principle that recognizes 
benefits as a right based upon 
wage-related tax payments.” 

If problems of overlapping 
benefits arise, they said, it 
would be appropriate for the 


states to meet that problem 
through the administration and 
adjustment of their state work- 
men’s compensation Jaws. 


Peevey and O’Brien also fault- 
ed the majority report for fail- 
ing to recommend that Con- 
gress provide some federal fi- 
nancial assistance, at least for 
a limited period, to speed up 
implementation of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations by the 
States. 

While about 8&5 per cent of all 
employes are covered by work- 
men’s compensation laws, the 
Commission noted that those 
not covered usually are those 
“most in need of prctection 
the non-union, low wage work- 
ers, such as farm help, domes- 


tics and employes of small 
firms. 
Among the’ improvements 


unanimously held as “essential” 
by the Commission were the 
following: 

@ Weekly cash benefits for 
temporary and permanent total 
disability cases should be no 
less than two-thirds of the work- 
er’s gross weekly wage. This 
would be subject to a maximum 
or cut off point of no less than 
two-thirds of the state’s aver- 
age weekly wage by next July. 
By July 1975, the Commission 
said, the maximum should be 
100 per cent of the average 
weekly wage in each state. 


Letters to the editor 


uv e ’ 
Anything for a buck 
Editor, Labor Journal: 

The August 4 Labor Journal 
came out with a plea to Alame- 
da union men to start a write- 
in campaign to convince city of- 
ficials to approve the Bay Isle 
project. 

Lamar Childers, Business 
Representative, gave as a rea- 
son, “There’s a lot of jobs there 
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over the next ten to twelve 
years.” 

There was nothing said of “a 
lot of people, a lot of cars, a 
lot of new schools to be paid 
for, a lot of new city services to 
provide, and a lot of new taxes 
to pay for it all. 

Anything for a buck— to heck 
with the Future of Alameda! 


JAMES A. BRAUN 


~ Two unions become United Paperworkers 


A new union now represents 
350,000 North American work- 
ers in the Pulp and Papermak- 
ers and the Pulp, Sulphite & 
Paper Mill Workers. 


The !ong-sought unity of the 
two AFL-CIO unions was con- 
sumated with the formation of 
the United Paperworkers Inter- 
national Union as 2,500 conven- 
tion delegates in Denver over- 
whelmingly ratified the amal- 
gamation. The executive board 
ot the UPP and the Pulp-Sul- 
phite union hammered out the 
merger agreement earlier this 
year. 

Ratification from 1,200 Pulp- 
phite delegates came up at a 
special one-day convention. The 
1,300 delegates to the UPP tri- 
ennial convention voted approv:- 
al in a two-day session. A spe- 
cial convention of the merged 
unions followed. 


The merger opens a new era 
fov the hundreds of thousands 
ot workers in the paper indus: 


tery in the United States and 
Canada, President Joseph P. 
Tonelli of the United Paper- 


workers told the combined dele- 
gation, 

Tonelli was president-secre: 
tary of the Pulp-Sulphite union. 
Harry D. Sayre, who was presi- 


dent of the UPP, became the 
senior executive vice president 
of the new union. 

Tonelli said, “We know we 
can go forward together and 
not be concerned about com- 
peting with ourselves aS we 
have ... in the past.” And. he 
added, “we will go into nego- 


tiations with a solid front.” He 
ealled for a stepped-up effort 
to organize the tens of thous- 
ands of unrepresented workers 
in the paper industry by mak- 
ing full use of the strengthened 
resources of the new union. 


Savre further noted: 
“Through merger, our unions 
will realize stabilities and eco- 
nomies similar to those gains 
realized in corporate consolida- 
tions.” He predicted that the 
merger would lead to further 
consolidations of unions in the 
paper and allied industries. 

The two unions had more 
than 1,600 locals in the United 
States and Canada-—-the Putp- 
Sulphite union _ representing 
about 200,000 workers and the 
UPP 159,000. 

Both unions trace their his- 
tory back to the early 1900s. 
The Pulp-Sulphite union was a 
part of the Papermakers in the 
AFL, but withdrew in 1906 and 
was chartered separately by 
the federation in 1909, 

In 1957, the AFL’s Paper 
Makers united with the CIO’s 
United Paperwerkers, the first 
merger of autonomous interna- 
tional unions with the encour- 
agement of the merged AFL- 
CIO. 

Wesley Reedy, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Secretary - Treasurer 
Lane Kirkland told the merger 
convention that the formation 


28-day strike at 
Emporium ended 


Continued from Page 1 


maximum of $157.50 monthly 
for those with 30 or more years 
of service. Health benefits were 
increased substantially, includ- 
ing maternity benefits (up from 
$50 to $200), surgeon fees and 
major medical (from $5,000 to 
$20.000). 

The pact was ratified by a 
777 to 74 vote. 


of the United Paperworkers 
was achieved through the dedi- 
eation and unselfish efforts of 
the officers of the two unions 

He said the unification will 
enable the union to better face 
the challenges brought by tech- 
noligical changes in the indus- 
try and the emergence of cor- 
porate giants that have been 
formed through consolidations. 

Reedy said the strengthened 
union would also be _ better 
equipped to aid in the labor 
movement’s battle to bring 
about tax reform, improved 
health care, policies to curb un- 
employment, and fair govern- 
ment programs to check the in- 


THERE'S 


Roofing 


MORE to this band than meets the 
eye—not all seven members of Bogoa Brown 
were available for a photograph last week. Rudy 
Alvarado (right) plays lead guitar, Mel Parras 
plays congos, his brother Bob plays rhythm gui- 
tar and nephew Frank Parras plays drums. Ron- 


crease in prices without adding 
a further burden on wage earn- 
ers. i 

He called on the union’s mem- 
bers to work for the election of 
congressmen and senators who 
are pledged to correct govern- 
ment policies that intensify the 
social and economic problems 
of workers, 

AFL-CIO Organization Direc- 
tor William L. Kircher called on 
the new union to implement its 
strengthened resources and tal- 
ents —honed through years of 
competition — for improved 
collective bargaining contracts 
and organizing efforts. 

Under the merger agreement, 


the new union will have five 
top officials—three from Pulp- 
Sulphite and two from the 
UPP. 

Besides Tonelli and Sayre, 
the top officers are Executive 
Vice -President Louis H. Lor- 
rain, formerly first vice pres- 
ident of Pulp-Sulphite; Secre- 
tary William L. Franks, former- 
ly secretary-treasurer of the 
UPP, and Treasurer Henry Se- 
gal, formerly treasurer of Pulp- 
Sulphite, 

The new union’s executive 
board has 10 vice presidents 
from Pulp-Sulphite and 13 from 
the UPP. 

Initially, officers will serve a 


nie Ramirez (left) plays guitar also, either lead 
or rhythm. Not shown are Gary Caldry, timbales 
and Curt Garcia, bass. 
booming out its hard-rocking numbers at the 
Labor Day picnic. 


The whole band will be 


One of the most dangerous trades 


There are no women roofers 
in California, and even the har- 
diest feminists might hesitate 
to give the trade a try—and for 
good reason, according to a re- 
port issued this week by the 
State Department of Industrial 
Relations. 


“Roofing is a man’s world 
mainly because it’s so danger- 
ous,” said Margaret R. 
O’Grady, Chief of DIR’s Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics and Re- 
search which did the industry 
study. “As a matter of fact, 
our researchers found that roof- 
ing is second only to meat 
products as the most hazardous 
industry in this State,” Mrs, 
O'Grady said. 

Hazards in the roofing and 
related sheet metal industry 
contribute to a job injury rate 
that should give even hardened 
males some _ second thoughts, 
according to Mrs. O’Grady—the 
industry has a job injury rate 
nearly 400 per cent greater 
than the rate averaged for all 
California industries. 

The researchers, in_ their 
study on “Work Injuries in 
Roofing and Sheet Metal,” also 
found that roofers are exposed 
to a 50 per cent greater chance 
of being injured at their jobs 
than the typical exposure for 
construction workers. 

Most of the roofing industry 
hazards are built into the na- 
ture of the work, the study con- 
cludes. Men must work on inse- 
cure or partly completed sur- 
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faces at heights ranging from 
one-story dwellings up to high- 
rises hundreds of feet above 
the ground. 

Work crews are generally 
small, averaging about nine 
per contractor, and the crews 
must shift job sites frequently. 
This exposes the men to unfa- 
miliar or unknown hazards that 
can result in accidents and in 
juries. About 30 per cent of 
the injuries were the result of 
falls or slips, many of which 
occured because the work area 
was unfamiliar to the employe. 


Hot or molten materials like 
asphalt, tar and pitch were in- 
volved in nearly a fourth of 
the injuries, through splashing. 
spilling, or spontaneous com- 
bustion. In these cases protec- 
tive clothing, even when used 
by workers, was not adequate 
safeguard against injury. 

“Although the bare statistics 
don’t show it, there seems to be 
a ‘he-man’ image among roof- 
ers, They apparently regard the 
hazardous conditions as a toler- 


able part of the job,” Mrs 
O’Grady said. “This probably 
leads to chance-taking, care- 


lessness, or even conscious ig- 
noring of obvious dangers, like 
not wearing protective clothing. 
Rugged or not, no sensible per- 
son — man or woman—-should 
court injury. They can be alert 
to the dangers and protect 
themselves,” she said. 

Roofing contractors might re- 
verse these attitudes by more 
vigorous safety training for 
work crews; by giving more at- 


tention to safety briefings at 
new job sites; and by employ- 
ing safer work methods, mate- 


rials, and adequate protectiv2 
clothing, Mrs. O’Grady sug: 
gested. 


The report on work injuries 
in the roofing industry is the 
latest in a series devoted to 
high-hazard occupations. The 
Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research has previously pub- 
lished work injury studies of 
meat packing and mobile home 
construction. A report on haz- 
ards in the logging industry 
will be issued later this year. 

The Division’s reports are 
part of the statewide effort to 
spur industrial safety  pro- 
grams among high-hazard in- 
dustries. A similar nationwide 
program is being conducted by 
the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


Assembly rejects 
legislation on U.C. 


Labor-backed legislation to 
protect the rights of employes 
of the University of California 
to organize and negotiate on 
“mattters affecting the terms 
and conditions of their employ- 
ment” was denied Assembly 
approval on a 42 to 31 vote. A 
two-thirds majority was needed. 

The measure was Assembly 
Constitutional Amendment No. 
93 introduced by Assemblyman 
John J, Miller (D-Berkelev). 


four-year term until the 1976 
convention. Thereafter they will 
be elected at the triennial con- 
ventions. 

During the coming months 
the union will. concentrate on 
the merger of locals and dis- 
tricts in the United States and 
Canada. It has about 60,000 Ca- 
nadian members. 

Operations of the United Pa- 
perworkers will be centered at 
the new headquarters building 
in Flushing, N.Y. The UPP 
staff is now in the process of 
moving from its headquarters 
in Albany, N.Y. The Pulp- Sul- 
phite union was formerly based 
in Fort Edward, N.Y. 


Revamping 


of NLRB 


announced 


General Counsel Peter G. 
Nash of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board announced reor- 
ganization of his office aimed 
at improving case-handling ser- 
vices at a time when unfair la- 
bor practice charges and em- 
plove election cases are being 
processed at a rate of 40,000 
a year. 

Nash said that the caseload 
of the board has nearly doubled 
in the past 10 years and that 
its continuing steady rise repre- 
sents “the overriding challenge 
facing the NLRB today.” 

The general counsel super: 
vises 43 Labor Board field of- 
fices where cases filed by em 
ployers, unions and individuals 
are initially processed, 

The reorganization announc- 
ed by Nash provides for: 

e@ Establishment of the posi- 
tion of deputy general counsel, 
and the naming of John S. Irv- 
ing to that post. Irving has 
been serving as associate gen- 
eral counsel for operations. 

@ Creation of a Division of 
Advice, which will combine all 
matters in the nature of legal 
research and advice. Associate 
general Counsel Gerald Briss- 
man was appointed to head 
that division. 

@ A change of functions in 
setting up a Division of Opera- 
tions - Management, replacing 
the division of operations, and 
a Division of Enforcement Liti- 
gation, replacing the Division 
of Litigation, 

e@ Creation of the position of 
special counsel for priority ia- 
junction litigation. 

Associate General Counsel 
Joseph E. DeSio will be in 
charge of the expanded Divi- 
sion of Operations-Management 
and Associate General Counsel 
Patrick Henry Hardin will head 
the revamped Division of En- 
forcement Litigation. 

The NLRB said that the new 
responsibilities assigned to the 
Division of Operations-Manage- 
ment will provide coordinated 
management of the full case 
handling spectrum for the first 
time. 

The special counsel for prior- 
ity injunction litigation will 
serve aS an expert adviser and 
counsel in the area of cases 
that have statutory priority 
and are subject to mandatory 
proceedings in the U.S. District 
Courts “or any unfair labor 
practice cases warranting ex- 
traordinary relief through in- 
junction action,” the NLRB 
said. ~ 

The Division of Enforcement 
Litigation will be responsible 
for court action to enforce or 
defend board orders. 


